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they mean by devata, is simply whatever or who-
ever is addressed in a hymn, the object of the hymn,
while they call r is hi or seer, whoever addresses any-
thing or anybody, the subject of the hymn. Thus
when a victim that has to be offered is addressed, or
even a sacrificial vessel, or a chariot, or a battle-axe,
or a shield, all these are called devatas. In some
dialogues which are found among the hymns, whoever
speaks is called the Hshi, whoever is spoken to is the
devata. Devata has become in fact a technical
term, and means no more in the language of native
theologians than the object addressed by the poet.
But though the abstract term devata, deity, does not
yet occur in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, we find that
most of the beings to whom the ancient poets of India
addressed their hymns were called deva. If the
Greeks had to translate this deva into Greek, they
would probably use Qtos, just as we translate the
Greek Qeoi by gods, without much thinking what we
mean by that term. But when we ask ourselves what
thoughts the Vedic poets connected with the word
deva, we shall find that they were very different from
the thoughts expressed by the Greek 0e6$ or the
English god; and that even in the Veda, the Brfih-
marcas, the Aranyakas and Sfttras, the meaning of that
word is constantly growing and changing. The true
meaning of deva is its history, beginning from its
etymology and ending with its latest definition.

Deva, from the root div, to shine, meant originally
bright: the dictionaries give its meaning as god or
divine. But if in translating the hymns of the Veda
we always translate deva by deus, or by god, we
should sometimes commit a mental anachronism of a